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officials and the whole body of free landholders, were
required to attend them, and were called the suitors.
They constituted the judges. Over these tribunals
the King exercised some supervision, exerted princi-
pally through the sheriffs, who were his officers.
There was little of purely private litigation, for there
was as yet but a feeble development of civil rights,
and this little mainly arose out of disputes concern-
ing the possession of land. Other business than that
of a judicial nature was transacted at these courts,
such as the making of transfers of land. There were
no professed lawyers attending them, and their pro-
ceedings were extremely rude and simple.

Besides these local tribunals, the King himself held
a court. The head of a State must necessarily be
the fountain of justice, and, after the establishment
of courts, the final arbiter in all important disputes.
The King's Court, as we first find it, was held at no
particular place, but wherever he might be. It was
held by the King himself, or by some high official
deputed by him. It punished any crime committed
in his presence or upon his lands, and it took cog-
nisance of all controversies voluntarily submitted to
him. The great nobles and landholders were not
inclined to submit their disputes to the rude local
tribunals held by ignorant men, but the King's Court
possessed an authority and dignity which com-
manded their respect.

No radical change in the constitution of these
courts was effected at once by the Norman Conquest.
The introduction of the feudal system brought with
it the establishment of the baronial courts, and the